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This was satisfactory for the time, but gave at first
little hope for the future. But if Elizabeth were to leave Difficulties
no heir, another queen, Mary Queen of Scots, would
succeed her. Mary was a Roman Catholic, half-French
by blood, wholly French in her sympathies, and through
her marriage to the short-lived French king, Francis II,
Queen of France as well as Queen of Scotland. It seemed
as if England had escaped Spain only to fall into the
jaws of France.

Here again fortune fought for us. There was no child
of this marriage either; and Francis II died while still a
young man, after only a few months of rule. Thus no
heir was left to unite the crowns of Scotland and France,
with the probability of some day adding to them that of
England; and Mary Queen of Scots was more or less cut
off from her alliance with France that might have proved
so dangerous. She married, as we have seen, a second,
and even a third time; first her cousin, Lord Darnley,
and afterwards the Earl of Bothwell. But these were not
dangerous royal marriages, for they did not give foreign
states any claims over England or Scotland.

Now it is time to recall to our memories who Mary
Queen of Scots herself was. She too was the descendant
of one of these royal marriages so important in this age.
She was the grandchild of James IV of Scotland and
Margaret Tudor, elder daughter of Henry VII of Eng-
land. This was her claim to the English throne.
And by her second husband, Darnley, who was also
a grand-child of Margaret Tudor, she had a son James. Mary**
If this son were to live he would unite the thrones England.
of England and Scotland. Little objection could be
found to a union of this sort: it was the union of two
kingdoms in the same island, with people of the same
language, and similar interests, and, above all, both in the
main Protestant. On the other hand, it was more than
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